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and was pursued rather than pursuing. Physical passion,
a bog to so many, was to him but a cheerful flower to be
savoured and enjoyed in passing. He told Frank Harris:
'You may count the women who have left me nothing to
desire on less than the fingers of one hand.' Only to moral
passion was he a slave, and a willing one. His lifelong
mistress was no woman but that bluestocking, intellect,
from whose embraces he experienced pleasures comparable
to those found by earthier men in sex, or in gambling or
drinking. Thus he was difficult to capture, to corner, to
pin down. He did not fall into the snares most men find
along their path, because, like a sprite, he was always in
the air above them with his feet well off the ground.
Humanity's common denominators were not common to
him, and he declined to be one of their multiples. One of
his first journalistic stunts, for instance, was to found a
Society for the Abolition of Christmas. Again, when asked
to attend the celebrations at Stratford-upon-Avon in honour
of Shakespeare's birthday, he replied that he had no inten-
tion of honouring Shakespeare's birthday seeing that he did
not honour his own.
This lack of common touch with humanity is the saddest
thing about Bernard Shaw; for it lays the withering hand
of a great sterility upon his work. He cannot touch
people; cannot move them, either to action or even to tears.
Though his sole interest is the progress of humanity towards
godhead, he is never quite at home with humanity's human
beings. Thus in early middle age he was a lone man,
which is not the same thing as being alone. The early
gaucheries had long since disappeared, and he had success-
fiilly fortified his shyness, but there remained, as he tells
us, ca deeper strangeness which has made me feel all my
life a sojourner on this planet rather than a native of it.'
As a sojourner, he was determined to travel light and
quickly. To him traditions were things to break with
because they held him back, roots things to pull up because
they held him down. This feeling of being a sojourner
made him, and has kept him, unsocial in the sense that he
is nothing of a clubman. He will go readily to a club
provided it be a debating club, for then there is'work to do